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worry, and war, for the sake of the consumers behind him?
If an employer need only submit to a positive and measur-
able curtailment of his profits, in order to avoid a strike
and secure peace, it is probable that he would in almost
every case submit to it. But if the employees should de-
mand five per cent advance, and the employer should grant
it, adding so much to his prices, they would naturally and
most properly immediately demand another five per cent,
to be charged to the consumers in the same way. There
would be no other course for men of common sense to pursue.
They would repeat this process until at some point or other
they found themselves arrested by some resistance which
they could not overcome. Similarly, if wages could be
increased at the expense of the employer's gains, the
employer who yielded one increase would have to yield
another, until at some point he decided to refuse and re-
sist. In either case, where and what would the limit be?
Whenever the point was reached at which some uncon-
querable resistance was encountered, the task of the econo-
mist would begin.
There is no rule whatever for determining the share which
any one ought to get out of the distribution of products
through the industrial organization, except that he should
get all that the market will give him in return for what he
has put into it. Whenever, therefore, the limit is reached,
the task of the economist is to find out the conditions by
which this limit is determined.
Now it is the character of the modern industrial system
that it becomes more and more impersonal and automatic
under the play of social forces which act with natural
necessity; the system could not exist if they did not so
act, for it is constructed in reliance upon their action accord-
ing to ascertainable laws. The condition of all social
actions and reactions is therefore set in the nature of the
forces which we have learned to know on other fields of